THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
for England. When St. Edmundsbury held its annual fair
the visiting London traders demanded to be quit of toll.
"Having held a meeting about the matter, they sent word to
Abbot Samson that they ought to be quit of toll throughout
all England." This outrageous claim they succeeded in
upholding, for they absented themselves from the fair for two
years, which so impoverished it, that the Abbot made an
agreement with them that though they should appear to men
to pay toll, it should immediately and secretly be returned
to them. By such thinly veiled blackmail, and other means
more honourable, London succeeded in establishing itself even
at this early date as the clearing house of English money and
produce.
There is also plenty of independent evidence to support
Fitzstephen's glowing description of the essential pleasantness
of London. Except for the City itself, London still wore the
air of an agricultural centre. During harvest time the Hustings
Court suspended its sittings. All around it, not ten minutes'
walk in any direction, were green fields and streams. The
Walbrooke, the Bourne, the Oldbourne, and the Fleet were
but a few of the streams running into the Thames; and the
ponds and wells were many. Fitzstephen furnishes a descrip-
tion of Bloomsbury and the Borough of St. Pancras:
pasture lands and a pleasant space of flat meadows, intersected
by running waters, which turn revolving mill-wheels with
merry din. Hard by there stretches a great forest with wooded
glades and lairs of wild beasts, deer both red and fallow, wild
boars and bulls. The corn fields are not of barren gravel, but
rich Asian plains such as "make glad the crops" and fill the
barns of their farmers.1
1 op. cit., p. 27.
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